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ALFRED R. GAUL.* 


Wiruin the present century the city of Norwich has 
nurtured and sent forth many musicians who have attained 
in the world distinction either as creative or executive 
artists. For many years the cathedral in that city was 
privileged in having in Dr. Zachariah Buck an organist 
who excelled his contemporaries in the art of training 
choristers. Though but an ordinary player himself and 
with but.few pretensions to be ranked as a composer, yet 
he possessed the secret of imparting musical knowledge 
professional career. It was the good fortune of Alfred 
able teacher. Coming of a musical family, the lad was 
recommended to the notice of his master, not only by the 


sweetness of a treble voice, but also by an organisation of | 


an artistic nature. With such endowments, the boy soon 
gained the favour of visitors to the cathedral. 
term of service, he was generally chosen to represent the 


vocal talents of the choir, and in that capacity he sang to | 
Jenny Lind, and thereby gained the warm approval of | 
On quitting the choir he was | 
articled to Dr. Buck, and in due course obtained repute as | 


that celebrated artist. 


an organist. 

In 1859, when twenty-two years of age, 
induced by a promising offer to leave his 
Birmingham, wherein he has ever since resided. Like 
most young musicians thrown amongst strangers, 
experienced some disappointment at not receiving prom pt 
recognition of his ability as a teacher of music. But this 
delay of patronage proved a blessing in disguise, since it 
allowed him time to pursue the study and practice of 
composition. His first oratorio, Hezekiah, produced in 
the Town Hall of Birmingham in 1860, did not meet with 


Mr. Gaul was 
native city for 


cient to continue with unabating zeal and industry in the 
path leading to honourable success. His opportunity 
came in 1882, when he received a commission from the 
Birmingham Committee to write a work for the triennial 
festival of that year. The performance of his cantata, 
The Holy City, was on that occasion one of the most 
salient features of the festival. Not only did the merits 
of the composition win the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience, but also the commendation both of the London 
and provincial press. So great was the result that the 
directors of choral societies throughout the country 
were constrained toinclude The Holy City in their list of 
works selected for private practice and public performance. 

Mr. Gaul has brought out a musical setting of the 
Biblical Idyll ‘* Ruth,” which has obtained wide popularity ; 
and has also published his ‘‘ Passion Music,” the first work 
of the kind written by an Englishman. His historical 
cantata, ¥oan of Arc, shows the value of his method of 
composing applied to illustrations of dramatic incidents ; 
while high expectations have been raised by the announce. 
ment that he is at the present hour finishing a sacred 
cantata, having for subject The Ten Virgins, an under- 
taking which has brought into play his ripened skill 
and matured talents. As a very favourable example of 
his unaccompanied choral pieces we might mention ‘‘ The 
Silent Land,’’ which, when well rendered, invariably 
creates a good effect. To this list should be added the 
“Psalms set to music for the London Church Vhoirs,”’ 
the twelve duets, entitled ‘‘The Months,” and the six 
trios, ‘‘ The Birds,” with anthems and part-songs written 
specially for THE Lute. 

The portrait of Mr. Gaul is from a photograph 
Collier, Birmingham. 
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During his | 


he | 


| to Tannhiuser and Brahms’ 
unqualified favour, yet it afforded encouragement suffi- | 


| strength distinguishing modern music. 


| kindling. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


WHETHER Herr Richter advanced the welfare of his 
enterprize by subordinating, at his concert on the 3rd ult., 
the instrumental features, which alone have given value to 


| his scheme, to the fascinations of a songstress, is open to 


gravest doubt. To stay the current of music supplied by 


| his orchestra in order to introduce an unknown foreign 
| singer is assuredly laying the success hitherto attend- 
| ing the series open to a check that may bring unfortunate 
in such a way as to thoroughly prepare pupils for a | 


results. Herr Richter’s mission in this country is to make 


| known by the best possible means the wonders of 
R. Gaul to be placed in early life under this exceptionally | 


Wagner’s orchestration, without regard w_ his vocal 
music, which, generally speaking, is unacceptable to ears 
attuned to strains ty the great masters of vocal melody. 
Why the Viennese conductor should have turned aside 
from a field of operation in which laurels of a substantial 
and an enduring kind are ever awaiting him, fora province 
already reduced to a waste, though still occupied by 
numberless entertainers, is a course of action that to 
on-lookers appears altogether indiscreet. 
m 

Untiu his patrons in St. James’s Hall become tired of 
such instrumental music as Beethoven and Wagner 
composed, let Richter on his part never weary in continuing 
the supply. When those themes are no longer wanted, his 
occupation as far as this country is concerned will be 
entirely gone. What merits the vocalist, Fraulein Her- 
mine Spies, was enabled to display need not occupy 
present attention, as references to them will be found in 


| our notice of a vocal recital given by her at a later date. 
| How the orchestra performed its duties will be understood 


when we say that it had under treatment the overture 
Symphony in F, works 
common save perhaps the 
Such an inter- 
pretation as the symphony received at the hands 
of Richter cannot but exalt the fame of its author; 
while the performance of the overture was of a kind 
calculated to keep alive the popularity which on behalf of 
this work the conductor was years ago the medium of 
The most important work in the programme 
of the 17th ult. was Schubert’s Symphony in C, which, 
being recommended to the favour of the audience by an 
interpretation absolutely faultless, was received with 
enthusiasm. 


which have nothing in 


% * 


* 

In order to afford students of all branches of the art an 
opportunity to advance their claims upon the attention 
of the public, the committee of the Guildhall School of 
Music finds it necessary to vary the character of the 
concerts held in eachterm. At one entertainment a 
choir is heard, at another an orchestra; now the singer is 
allowed a chance to win distinction, now the  solo- 
instrumentalist. To bring the 3,400 pupils together at 
the Crystal Palace or Albert Hail would be doubtless 
interesting, but scarcely beneficial. Better far for the 
multitude of scholars to appear in detachments. On 
Saturday, June 15, the chief orchestra, under the direction 
of the Principal, Mr. Weist Hill, gave a performance in 
the hall of the City of London School. That the pro- 
gramme was of a high order will be granted when we state 
that it included a movement of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony. Exceptionaliy pleasant was it to listen to 
Meyerbeer’s overture to Dinorah, and Auber’s prelude 
to the Crown Diamonds, since the “strings” were so 
largely occupied upon melodious themes. Such an effect 
ys that produced by the ninety performers upon bow- 
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instruments is not often heard away from tonal exhibi- 
tions made upon the largest scale. Two female scholars, 
Miss Fanny Archbutt and Miss Amy Porter, distinguished 
themselves, the one as a composer of march music, the 
other as a violoncello player. To afford the relief for 
which a mixed audience crave, Miss Isabelle Ikin, Miss 
Magdalena A’Bear, Mr. John Hooker, and Mr. Arthur 
Bonner, sang pieces in each instance composed by a 
master of song. 
*. # 

Tuar the enthusiasm of members of the Bristol Orpheus 
Glee Society, who lately paid London a visit, should 
undergo a cooling process, when encountering an array of 
empty benches in St. James’s Hall, was but the natural 
effect of an apathetic reception. Stimulated by recent 
metropolitan successes of Glasgow and Leeds Societies, 
the Bristol Choir determined to win laurels of equal value. 
But they forgot that the Northern singers appeared in 
conjunction with other forces, that they entered the lists 
as auxiliaries and not as principals. Such an attitude did 
not, however, suit the temper of the Southern vocalist, 
they resolved to achieve fame by their own unaided talents 
and at a single bound. Now, had they been encouraged 
by the presence of a large and sympathetic audience they 
might have sung with an effect even greater than that 
attained on the occasion under notice. 

*, * 

Let it not be understood, however, that the Bristol 
Choir failed in making a deep impression upon the 
amateurs assembled. Indeed, such singing as that heard 
in Cooke’s “ Strike the Lyre,’’ Horsley’s “ Come, Gentle 
Zephyr,” Cumming’s ‘‘Oh! the Summer Night,” and 
Sullivan’s ‘* The Long Day Closes,”’ could not well miss 
the mark of public favour. With tone so pure, accent so 
true, and expression so artistic, no other result was 
possible. With such attributes it was surely unnecessary 
to fall back as they did upon means less legitimate. 
Why should fine vocal tone be sacrificed for the puerile 
device of muttering sounds with the lips closed? Men 
should not stoop to feeble childish tricks. In extenuation 
the conductor might plead the necessity of attracting 
auditors by any and every contrivance available, little 
thinking at the same time how idle it is to attempt to 
gain the ear of that large section of the London public who 
nightly resort to music (?) halls resplendent without, and, in 
the truest sense, wretched within. Art ought not to be 
seen entering into competition with things so antagonistic. 
When again encountering those Philistines, let the Bristol 
Society divest itself of all armour except that vouchsafed 
by pure and dignified art. 

*“,* 

On Saturday, June rst, Madame Albani re-appeared at 
the Royal Italian Opera, and thereby gave more interest 
to proceedings in Covent Garden Theatre than the 
manager, Mr. Augustus Harris had, up to that date, been 
able to excite. After all, English people, so habitually 
gulled by musical quacks, really love a voice rich and 
sonorous, and an organ possessing these: qualities the 
Canadian singer has for many a year been able to call 
into exercise for their delight. That the power as well as 
beauty of her tones remain in an undiminished state was 
throughout the performance of La Traviata convincingly 
demonstrated. Verdi's popular work affords a prima 
donna excellent opportunities to display both gifts and 
acquirements, yet, for all that, there is much in the story 
which we do not care to see in association with a lady 
whose private as well as public character is so justly 
extolled. 

* * ve 

M. Epovarp bE Reszkk made his rentrée on Monday, 
June 3rd, in the part of the Count, in La Sonnambula, with 
Mdlle. Van Zandt as Amina. The Polish actor of noble 
presence gained favour by eliminating many points upon 
which former representatives greatly relied, and by sing- 
ing the airs allotted him with’ breadth of tone and man- 
liness of style. Since her last appearance in this country, 
Mdlle. Van Zandt has advanced many steps towards 
excellence. 


* * 
M. Jean ve Reszké, the best operatic tenor of the day, 
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Verdi’s Aida, which was performed on Tuesday, June 4th, 
with great éclat. Though interest was, as usual, centered 
in the magnificent singing and acting of the Polish artist, 
the audience did not, for all that, fail to appreciate the 
contralto music sung by Mdlle. Jeanne de Vigne in astyle 
free from the customary harshness of tone and ruggedness 
of accent. 

ae 
Tue Derby day has always been regarded by operatic 
managers as a dies non, yet Wednesday, June 5th, proved 
a very successful date to Mr. Augustus Harris, who put 
upon the stage Le Nozze di Figaro, with a cast comprising 
Madame Albani, Miss Ella Russell, and Mdlle. Van Zandt, 
In the present low state of the vocal art, a better trio of 
singers could not without difficulty be found. There is no 
danger of Mozart’s music being ‘put aside, for, unlike 
most other operatic works, it does not depend upon the 
setting of a stage to keep it in vogue. 

a 


MapaME ME-zsa, the Australian singer, appearing as 
Gilda, in Verdi’s Rigoletto, affotded many signs ot 
improvement upon former assumptions. A fine voice 
trained upon a good method was heard in the aria, 
‘Caro Nome;”’ and histrionic talent was exhibited in 
scenes of the third and fourth acts. It should be remem. 
bered that the lady, on this occasion, was associated with an 
artist, M. Lassalle, who sang in French, whilst she, with 
the rest of the company, used the Italian language. Are 
there not always absurdities enough in opera without 
super-adding confusion of tongues? By all means give 
us opera in French, Spanish, German, and even English, 
but pray do not let the performers jabber away at the 
same moment in divers languages. Better far have the 
play of Hamlet without the Prince than to allow him the 
liberty of using the Danish tongue in an otherwise English 
representation. Had Mr. Harris left out the part of 
the Jester entirely, he would not in that ,case have given 
greater offence to amateurs of sense and taste. No 
objection can be raised against the singing of Gounod's 
Romeo and Fuliet in the language in which it was written. 
On the contrary, the performance of the opera in French 
must be lauded as a true application of the principles ot 
art. Whether M. Jean de Reszké found greater freedom 
when declaiming in French needs no enquiry, but it 
should be stated that his embodiment of the character ot 
Romeo was truly magnificent. Madame Melba acsuitted 
herself well as Juliet, especially in the gayer scenes, but 
showed a lack of pathos when portraying the sorrows ot 
the ill-fated heroine. 


*,* 


Ar Sejior Sarasate’s first concert the orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, played the overtures, 
‘Romeo and Juliet” (Tschaikowsky), and ‘* Anacreon” 
(Cherubini), in a very effective manner, and also con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the violin concertos 
by Beethoven and Sant-Saens. Of course, attention was 
chiefly directed to the solo-parts rendered by the Spanish 
artist, whose purity of tone, exquisite phrasing, and 
faultiess execution were conspicuously displayed in both 
compositions. Should it be maintained that force of 
passion, fervency of feeling, and strength of intellect were 
not discoverable beneath the currents of graceful senti- 
ments, it will be wellto remember that whilst a performer 
is labouring away to sound the depths of Beethoven's 
muse, he is apt to show so many symptoms of distress 
as to weary and vex the listener. Now, Sarasate’s 
flights into the sublime regions of art are always attended 
with the freedom and ease of a bird upon the wing, and the 
absence of effort is so complete as to lull the sense into 
that state of repose accompanying absolute security. 


Ar the fifth concert Sarasate, in conjunction with 
Madame Marx, played Beethoven's “ Kreutzer ”’ sonata, 
and Schubert's fantasia (Op. 159), with the refinement of 
style and perfection of technique which distinguish his 
performances from those of the crowd of executants now 
vainly striving for the favour of the London public. In 
this large class of aspirants must be placed the pianist, 
Madame Marx, whose heavy tone and robust phrasing, 
when heard in immediate contrast with the delicate art ot 





chose for his re-appearance the part of Radames in 


Sarasate, were exhibited to greatest disadvantage. At 
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the last of the series of concerts, Sarasate played the solo. 


part in Dr. Mackenzie’s concerto for violin and orchestra 
and in Lalo’s ‘*Symphonie Espagnole.” The artist 
received on bidding adieu an ovation such as is accorded 
only to a prime favourite. 

. * * 

Tue London Gregorian Choral Association held its 
seventeenth annual festival on the evening of Thursday, 
June 6th, in St. Paul’s. Only when filled from east to west 
does the Cathedral appear to advantage, for the interior, 
in spite of recent improvements, presents a somewhat 
bare aspect. Moreover, recent decorations have not 
always been designed with the best possible taste. 
Even the beautiful reredos seems out of place, being 
too demonstrative as to size, and too brilliant of hue 
to harmonise with the prevailing sober colour of the 
building. But whatever may be the defects of the interior, 
it has the merit of providing ample space for the marching 
to and fro of processions. This was favourably brought 
into view on the occasion under notice, when one thousand 
white-robed choristers wended their way from the vestries, 
down the aisles, and through the centre of the nave to 
places in the choir. Their perambulations, however, 
were disadvantageous to their singing, the time thereof 
being so broken as to produce discordancy. Perhaps the 
choristers were not so much to blame as the players upon 
wind instruments, who rarely kept time with the organist. 
That the band to be useful must be stationary was clearly 
proved, when subsequently it did good service in the choir. 
Of course, Gregorian tones were chiefly called into re- 
quisition. They were sung to the Psalms, Canticles, and 
to some of the Hymns. 

*,* 

THE musical amateur, who does not regard the tones 
as so many war cries of a religious party, must have been 
affected by the old-world inflections of church music, 
especially as they were for the most part rendered at the 
festival in a solemn and subdued manner. But musicians 
present could not have felt flattered with the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Henry Luke Paget, who seized upon 
that cpportunity to speak a little too plainly about defects 
of character'which, unhappily, they have in common with 
preachers and poets, defects which more or less taint the 
whole human race. Whilst the pulpit orator was 
haranguing the congregation the lightnings of heaven 
were illuminating with blinding brilliancy the exterior of 
the church. So imposing and terrifying was the spectacle 
that the night of the Gregorian [’estival will be long 
remembered by those who left the building amidst the 
fury of the storm. 

*, * 

For the first time since 1858, Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
given on a grand scale at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 22nd, the principal vocalists being Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli. The chorus and orchestra numbered 3,000 per- 
formers, the conductor being, as usual, Mr. August Manns, 

#* * * 

SIGNORINA TERESA TvA must be congratulated on recent 
progressinart. This advancement towards excellence was 
apparent in her rendering, in conjunction with the pianist, 
Mdlle. Wonsowska, of Brahms’s violin sonata in A 
(Op. 100), and also of the solo-part in Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto. Mdlle. Tremelli, as vocalist, and Mr. 
Ganz, as accompanist, assisted at the Signorina’s concert 
in Princes’ Hall, on Thursday, the 5th ult. 

*, * 

THE operatic world is on the tiptoe of expectation about 
the celebrated Italian tenor, Signor ‘Tamagno, now 
announced to appear at the Lyceum in performances of 
Verdi’s Otello, to take place during the present month. 

*,* 

Tue Shah of Persia has expressed his willingness to 
honour the Royal Italian Operaon Thursday, the 2nd inst. 
An eastern story, Aida, as set to music by Verdi, is the 
work proposed for the delectation of his bedecked majesty 
on the cccasion of his visit to Covent Garden Theatre. 

Oo ee 


MavaMe TREBELLI, who has for some months past 
been suffering from a very severe attack of illness, made 
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her re-appearance in public at Mr. Mapleson’s concert in 
the Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 15th. The 
popular contralto was received by the audience with 
applause that seemed to have been prompted by feelings 
of grateful affection. Whether recovery will be sq com- 
plete as to allow Madame Trebelli to fulfil important 
engagements is open to doubt, inasmuch as the lady 
still bears traces of bodily affliction. She sang upon 
this occasion with Signor Runcio in the duet from J/ 
Trovatore. 


*, * 


Messrs. Lupwic AND WHITEHOUSE gave on Tuesday, 
the 11th ult., the last of their series of chamber concerts 
held in Princes’ Hall. 


*,* 


On the Friday afternoons of last month, Sir Charles 
Hallé held in St. James’s Hall concerts of Chamber 
Music. ‘The renowned artist has been assisted on each 
occasion by Madame Norman Neruda (Lady Hallé) and 
Mr. Franz Neruda. 


¢,* 


Sir JoHN Starner has been elected Professor of Music 

ot the Oxford University. 
*,* 

Mr. OBERTHUR’s annual concert took place on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 5th, at Princes’ Hall. The 
renowned harpist was assisted on that occasiof by Mdlle. 
Karan Lindsten, Miss Helen Killick, Mr. Bernard Lane, 
Mr. Frederick Penna, Mons. B. Albert, Mr. George Gear 
and Mr. Henry Lazarus. 

*, % 

ONE of the most interesting concerts of the season 
was given by Miss Dorothy Foster, on Tuesday, June 4th, 
at Steinway Hall. Miss Foster sang Gluck’s air, ‘* Che 
Faro,” and Mr. Avox Saxon the song “Il Toreador,” 
from Bizet’s Carmen. ‘That Mr. Edward Lloyd’s singing 
was the great feature of the entertainment will not for a 
moment be disputed, as our greatest English singer was, 
as usual, happily, in the best of health. 


* 
» * 


Tue Pictorial music-play, An Idyll, with which 
Professor Herkomer has, during the last month, been 
entertaining his friends in the little theatre at Bushey, 
might be taken as a protest against the vicious compli- 
cations of recent dramatic works, so simple is the story 
and convincing the moral thereof. It may be told in a 
single line. The love existing between a youth and 
maiden is for amoment threatened by the fascinations ofa 
lord, who, at the appeal of the sorrowing youth, withdraws 
from the scene as the marriage bells are set a-ringing. 
Saving a few exquisite lyrics by Mr. Joseph Bennett, no 
word is uttered throughout the piece, pantomimic action, 
illustrated and enforced by orchestral strains, being the 
adopted mode of expression. 


* . 
a * 


PeruaAps the most delightful features of the entertain- 
ment were the pictures setting forth the quaint 
characteristics of an English village of the time of Chaucer. 
What pretty gabble-roofead cottages, what a realistic 
smithy, what golden corn fields, were there presented ! 
How pretty were they, now seen glowing under sun-beams, 
and now bathed in gentle moonlight! That each view 
affected the audience to an unwonted degree was made 
evident by expressions of surprise and admiration. But 
such effects cannot be other than transitory unless wrought 
upon the minds of those whose business it is to build up 
stage-pictures. From those examples put by Professor 
Herkomer before the scenic artist many improvements 
may arise. It night be doubted, on the other hand, 
whether the specimens given of his talents as a composer 
are in any way calculated to influence the course of music. 
Whilst manifesting a bias towards methods of Wagner, 
he diverges from the practice of the great master 
in one particular, that is, in making the “ word’’ the 
basis of themes. Perhaps he found dialogues as set by 
Wagner were too often intolerably tedious, and therefore 
dispensed with them altogether. That the mélodrame is 
written ina satisfactory manner cannot be gainsaid, but 
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beyond that limited sphere lie domains of art never likely 
to be reached by the appropriating amateur. But we take 
it for granted that the aim of the author of An Idyll was 
not so much to afford instruction as to supply entertain- 
ment, and it must be acknowledged that, though musical 
art remains unaffected ei: her one way or the other, happy 
moments fell to the lot of those privileged with an invi- 
tation to witness the representation of the play. 


* * 
* 


Ar the vocal recital, held on Thursday afternoon, 
June 13th, in Princes’ Hall, Fraulein Hermine Spies 
fulfilled expectations raised by her singing at a recent 
Richter concert. The new comer is a fully equipped 
artist, having a repertory including works written in the 
German, Italian, French, and English languages. Her 
voice, a mezzo-soprano of considerable range, is in most 
parts of the register, of that quality best described by the 
word ‘ musical,” since it has emotional force to move the 
heart of the listener to pleasurable sympathy. In the 
lower tones there are undoubtedly traces of that roughness 
or uncouthness which seems never to be absent from the 
vocalisation of a German. But the English public has 
become so accustomed to the asperities of Teutonic speech 
as to be unconscious of their presence, At any rate, the 
audience on this occasion, judging by their spontaneous 
applause, recognised nothing but good in the singing of 
Fraulein Spies, who was induced to repeat several of 
her songs. After rendering pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann, she gave a setting of the 
words, “Das Madchen und des Schmetterling,” by 
Eugene D’Albert, the British born youth who will be a 
German in spite of destiny. Well, the audience, taking 
no heed of his petulance, so highly appreciated the 
little ditty as to ask for a second hearing. The Viennese 
artist also sang Bizet’s pastorale ‘‘Un jour de Prin- 
temps,’’ and Henschel’s cradle song, ‘*O hush thee, my 
Baby,” winning in each case unqualified approval. 


*, * 


Amoncst the multitude of pianists now in London, 
Sefior Albeniz should, by right of merit, be held in great 
consideration. Spain does not at any time send us many* 
musicians, but our two notable visitors, Sarasate and 
Albeniz, are of the first class. At the concert given at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday, the 12th ult., the greater 
stranger of the two, Sehor Albeniz, displayed talents of a 
captivating kind. What could be neater than his playing 
of Scarlatti’s themes? Beethoven’s mighty strains were 
treated in a manner different from that adopted by the 
Teuton, but what of that? The Spaniard’s ‘reading ” 
of the * Moonlight ” sonata was not a whit less admirable 
because it varied from that of the German’s. The genius 
of Beethoven belongs to the wide world, and not to any 
single country. 


a* 


Durinc the last month M. Vladimir de Pachmann, at 
two afternoon concerts held in St. James’s Hall, vindicated 
his claim to be ranked as the best performer of Chopin’s 
music in Europe. 


*, * 


Mr. Sims REEVES will give a concert on Saturday, the 
6th inst., in St. James’s Hall. 


% 
*»s 


By kind permission of Sir Morell and Lady Mackenzie 
the annual concert of Mdlle. Victoria de Bunsen was 
given on the afternoon of June 3rd, at 19, Harley Street. 
An excellent programme had been framed which received 
full interpretation at the hands of a large company of 
well-known vocalists and instrumentalists. 


” * 
” 


Ir is reported that a limited company, with a capital of 
£40,000, has been formed to carry on the season of Italian 
opera now under the management of the enterprising and 
experienced gentleman, Mr. Mapleson, so long associated 
with the fortunes of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


% 
*» 


Messrs. Hitt AND Son have just built the larges 








re u“ 
tion cannot be determined, since the word “ largest,” is a LU 
relative term capable of unlimited application. In the 
tenth century the largest organ then known was that 
built for Winchester Cathedral by order of Bishop 
Elphege. That instrument was, in a poem by a monk 
named Wulstan, described as of a kind the like of which 
was no where else to be seen. ‘As thunder,” the 
worthy monk wrote, “ the iron tones batter the ear. Its 
music is to be heard throughout the town, and the flying 
fame thereof is gone out over the whole country.’’ Allow- 
ing for poetic hyperbole, there is no doubt whatever of its 
having been a formidable musical battery. But did it 
long remain the mightiest? Scarcely. Improvements 
and extensions have from that time to this been brought 
about by the restlessness of minds with a bias towards 
mechanics united to a love of the ‘‘concord of sweet 
sounds.’’ But should Messrs. Hills’ new organ be speedily 
overshadowed by something bigger, it will for many 
a long day retain its brightness untarnished and its 
beauty unfaded. 
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It is, indeed, an uncommon structure, being 60 feet 
high and 45 feet wide; with 126 speaking stops distributed 
between five manuals and a pedal clavier, on which isa 
reed of 64 feet sounding length. Messrs. Hills have long 
been noted for pedals. The greatness of those placed by 
them in 1830 in the organ at York Minster so excited the 
astonishment of a lay clerk of the period, as to draw from 
him when speaking to his fellow-townsmen of the dimen- 
sions of a pipe the following characteristic illustration :— 
“Tt would hold,” he declared, ‘‘a glass of ale for every 
man, woman, and child dwelling within the walls of the 
City of York.” How would the eye of that expounder 
familiar alike with beer and music, glisten, were it nowto 
be seen whilst he was expiating upon the vat-like capacity 
of the present 64 feet pedal reed. The problem how to 
procure wind for the 10,000 pipes which the new organ 
cotains, has not, apparently, been to the builders a 
difficult one to solve. The method adopted in the tenth 
century by the maker of the Winchester instrument, 
aroused the admiration of the poet-monk Wulstan. ‘“ Twice 
six bellows above,’”’ wrote he, “ are ranged in a row, and | 
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fourteen lie beneath. These are so worked by seventy 
strong men, that the four hundred pipes speak in accord. 
ance with the governing hand of the organist.” Little 
enthusiasm is manifested by the amateur when witnessing 
the action brought to bear in obtaining supply in the 
present case. A gas engine in the back yard, taking the 
place of perspiring humanity, does the whole business. 
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THouGH machinery has removed the bellows-blower 
from the organ loft, it has not yet been able to furnish 
an acceptable substitute to do duty as player. Herein 
lies its crowning excellence, theattitude of entire subordi- 
nation it takes towards the will of the presiding artist. 
In very many branches, alas! machinery is proving 
destructive to art. To the skilled organist, however, it 
brings means, otherwise unattainable, whereby the sublime 
in music can be approached. This was made evident in 
a delightful manner on Wednesday afternoon, when 
Mr. W. T. Best gave at Messrs. Hills’ factory, in York 
Road, an inaugural recital on the “largest organ in the 
world.” In the performance of a programme embracing 
Handel’s concerto in G major, Bach’s fugue in E flat 
major, Mendelssohn’s sonata in B flat, and other works, 
the renowned organist displayed the vast resources and 
magnificent qualities of the instrument soon to be erect 
in the hall of the Australian town. 
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